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March 6, 13, 20, 27; April 17, 24; 


February 7, 14; 


Citing a report published in the Harvard Business 
Review by Professor Ross Armstrong McFarland of 
the Harvard Medical School, Time, November 8, epit- 
omizes under the heading “De Senectute” the declara- 
tions of Professor McFadden that older workmen have 
better records in both production and safety than young 
men. Point by point Cicero’s observation is proved 
right, that “intelligence, reflection, and judgment reside 
in old men and, if there had been none of them, ne 


states could exist.” 
JoHNn W. Spaetn, JR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


“Is it mere coincidence that the classic theatre of 
western civilization should again be a theatre of its war 
to the death, or is this something more than an acci- 
dent?” Asking and answering this question in a 
column-long signed editorial in the Boston Globe, Nov- 
ember 13, a writer widely known for his classical intet- 
ests sums up the war and the classics. He regrets that 
now, when “news dispatches read like a classical dic- 
tionary,” too few young Americans are being taught 
the basic lessons of western civilization. Yet he thinks 
that young Americans now “receiving their classical 


MEMORANDA 


education, so to speak, on the spot” can be trusted to 
find its lessons “more concerned with the drama of 
human thought than with the gladiatorial life of 
action.” In this mood the Globe's Uncle Dudley sees 
that “from Casablanca on the west to the Crimea on 
the east, every furrow driven by the plowshare of Ares 
uncovers a skull of ancient warfare or a relic of Graeco- 


Roman culture.” 
DorotHy M. RoBATHAN 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


A booklet now being produced by the Greek War 
Relief Association will contain 48 reproductions ot 
photographs from Greece, some of them pictures which 
attracted attention at the recent exhibit of Greek views 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. A foreword 
by Sarah Elizabeth Freeman of Baltimore will discuss 
photography in Greece. Another Greek landscape has 
been in the news recently. A painting by a distin- 
guished American artist, Virginia Berresford, donated 
to Greek War Relief, was reproduced in several news- 
papers on the occasion of its sale to a private collector. 


On the Date of Hereas, the Megarian Historian 


Miiller (FHG 4.680) lists three persons who wrote 
histories of Megara, (Meyapixd) : Dieuchidas, Praxion, 
and Hereas. Ina previous paper (AJPh 62, 1941, 348- 
51) I have shown that Dieuchidas, known through 
recently discovered inscriptions to have lived in the 
last half of the fourth century B.c., probably wrote later 
than Ephorus. Certain dependencies upon the historian 
of Cyme are apparent. Praxion, the second of the Me- 
garian trio, probably never wrote Meyapia; Praxion 
was the father of Dieuchidas (ibid., n. 12), and it was 
undoubtedly through a scribal error that Acevyidas 6 
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IIpagiwvos was altered to Ipagiwy. Hereas is the last 
member of the trio to be considered. 


As is the case with Dieuchidas, whose name appears 
in several forms, so the proper spelling of the name 
Hereas is not certain. The scholiast to Apollonius 
Rhodius 1.211 records a certain Heragoras as a writer of 
Meyapixd. This Heragoras has been accepted as Hereas 
of Megara. An inscription (I.G. 7.39) -of Megarian 
provenience mentions ‘Hpéas *AAetov whom Jacoby 
(P-W-K, s.v.) identifies with Hereas the chronicler. 
For epigraphical reasons this inscription has been as- 
signed to the beginning of the third century B.c. It 
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has also been proved! that Plutarch, who mentions 
Hereas of Megara (Thes. 20-2; Solon 10.3), used the 
Meyapixad through Hermippus and Istrus. Hereas, 
whose precise floruit has been hitherto unknown, must 
accordingly have lived and written before these two 
latter authors. 


Jacoby, writing in 1902 (Apollodors Chronik, Berlin 
1902, 115), placed Hereas at the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c. and assumed that Hereas was 
younger than Dieuchidas. Since Dieuchidas can now 
be dated with some degree of accuracy (c. 370 B.C. - 325 
[?] B.c.), we may again investigate the chronological 
relation between Dieuchidas and Hereas. 


The history of the Homeric poems is colored by the 
omission and insertion of lines to add to the fame of the 
city which made the recension. Hereas accused Pisi- 
stratus of deleting a line of Hesiod as well as of adding 
a verse to the Odyssey (11.631) to please the Athen- 
ians (Plutarch, Thes. 20.2). This passage probably 
comes from the first part of the Meyapixd, but it does 
not give us an actual clue to the date of Hereas. How- 
ever, a second invective provides us with more informa- 
tion. Solon was reported to have claimed that the 


Athenian dead were buried facing west while the 
Megarian cadavers were placed with faces east. Hereas 
denied this vigorously (Plutarch, Solon 10.3), claiming 


that the Megarians buried their dead with the faces 
westward and that the Athenians, moreover, used one 
tomb for each body while the Megarians put three or 
four bodies in one tomb (piav éxacrov ’A@nvaiwv éxew 
Ojxnv, Meyapéwv 8€ Kai tpeis Kai pa 

Cicero (De legibus 2.64-6) attributes to Demetrius 
of Phalerum, who was governor of Athens from 317 to 
307 B.C., a sweeping change in the existing burial 
customs of the Athenians. Demetrius limited the 
amount of money to be spent on funerals, he prescribed 
definite hours for burial, and he abolished the magnifi- 
cent style of tombs prevalent in the fifth and earlier 
fourth centuries by restricting the type of monument. 
Although Cicero says nothing specific about limiting 
the number buried in one tomb, we know, through 
archaeological work, that Demetrius allowed but a 
single grave to each mound.? As Demetrius probably 
assigned his laws at the beginning of his governorship 
in 317/6 B.c.,3 we may assume that this law was en- 
forced from then until at least 307 B.c., at which time 
Demetrius Poliorcetes drove Demetrius of Phalerum out 
of Athens. How much longer this burial custom con- 
tinued is uncertain; in other things the reaction against 


1Wellman, De Istro Callim., Greifswald 1886, 1&ff. Cf. 


Wilamowitz, Phil. Unters. 7.259, n. 22. 

2Briickner, Ath. Mitt. 33, 1908, 196: “und nur das Einzel- 
grab unter einem einfachen Grabhiige.” Cf. aso Briickner, Die 
Friedhof am Eridanos, 2sff. 

3Cf. W. Ferguson, Klio 11, 1911, 265-76. 


the innovations of Demetrius of Phalerum was imme- 
diate (Strabo 9.398; Diog. Laer. 5.77, 82). 

Although Cicero says nothing definite about limiting 
the number buried in one tomb before the time of 
Demetrius, he does speak of the amplitudines sepul- 
chrorum before Demetrius. The subsequent tombs were 
adorned with small columns not more than three cubits 
in height, or with a table, or with a small basin, all of 
which would be appropriate to a single grave. If the 
Athenian custom of burying but one body in a tomb 
prevailed only during the time of Demetrius, we have 
a terminus post quem for dating Hereas. Thus it is 
reasonable to conclude that, until and unless archaeo- 
logical discoveries give us additional information on 
Athenian burial customs, Hereas of Megara wrote this 
particular portion of his Meyaptxd sometime after 317 
B.c., at which time the reforms of Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum were introduced. 


This conclusion agrees with the other evidence bear- 
ing on Hereas. Dieuchidas is still the older of the two 
as Jacoby maintained, but they are more nearly con- 
temporary than he supposed. The Hereas mentioned in 
I.G. 7.39 could well be the same man as Hereas the 
chronicler if the stone is to be dated to the first part 
of the third century B.c., and Hereas would then also 
have written before Hermippus and Istrus. It is also 
probable that Dieuchidas had written and died by 317 
B.c., for it was Hereas, not Dieuchidas, who argued in 
his Meyapixa about the burial customs of the Athen- 
ians which were introduced in 317/6 B.c. Hereas was 
undoubtedly the successor of Dieuchidas as the his- 
torical voice of Megara at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury and carried on the literary and historical polemic 
of Megara against Athens. 

Donato W. PRAKKEN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Greek Tyrannies 


In these tragic days of dictator-rule when, as Chateau- 
briand said of another era, “we fall asleep to the sound 
of kingdoms crashing in the night, and every morning 
they are swept up before our doors,” it is timely to 
recall the earliest dictators of Europe, if only to combat 
the popular notion that our present brand follows a 
new governmenta! pattern, a reckless experiment of 
government for the most part since the First World 
War, one designed to destroy liberty and even civiliza- 
tion. For dictatorship in varying degrees has existed 
sporadically and even for centuries at a time since the 
time of Abimelech, tyrant of Shechem in early Hebrew 
history, down through the Graeco-Roman world, me- 
diaeval Italy, and in many modern states ever since the 
rise of nationalism. There is hardly a type of govern- 
ment better known to the historian and political scient- 
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ist, for whether we speak of a “tyrant” in Greece, a 
“dictator” in Rome, a “despot” in Renaissance Italy or a 
“leader” in our time, we mean the same thing—a man 
who in some way gains supreme power and wields it 
unconditionally for his own benefit for a season. 


The Greek word ripavvos seems to have come from 
Tyrrha, the chief town of the Cayster Plain in Lydia, 
which still exists as Tireh, a Turkish town 100 miles 
inland from Smyrna. For here was born the peasant 
Gyges, the first tyrant known to the Greeks (687-59 
B.c.), who usurped the royal power at Sardes by slaying 
Candaules and founded its last dynasty which ended 
with Croesus in 546 B.c. The word first appears in 
Greek literature in the Homeric Hymns (8.5) as the 
title of Ares, “lord over his enemies,” and in the human 
sense in the poetry of Archilochus of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. By the middle of the fifth century it was 
regularly used of those who, during the seventh and 
sixth centuries—the “Age of the Tyrants”—had assum- 
ed royal power in an irregular way by fraud or violence, 
rather than because of the way in which they wielded 
their power—the latter the essence of modern dictator- 
ship. It was thus applied equally to the mild Pisistratus 
in the sixth century B.c. and to the cruel Phalaris of 
the seventh, the latter, according to tradition, im- 
mortalized himself by roasting his enemies alive in the 
belly of a bronze bull, but not to the earlier regularly 
ordained though despotic kings of Palestine and Persia. 
In course of time the term fell into disrepute and was 
given only to oppressive rulers, such as the “Thirty 
Tyrants” set up by Lysander in Athens and 650 years 
later to another “Thirty”—though there were only 18 
—who during the third-century crisis in the Roman 
Empire assumed local authority. 


But our word ‘dictator, which fits the modern semi- 
constitutional usurper better than ‘tyrant,’ has come 
from the Roman institution, which also underwent a 
change of meaning in the course of centuries. At first 
the title of an honored, if extraordinary, constitutional 
magistrate appointed during the early Republic—from 
501 to 216 B.c.—in military crises with limited powers, 
it later was assumed by some of Rome’s masterful Jead- 
ers in their fight against senate monopoly in the last 
century of the Republic, when Rome was turning into a 
monarchy. Then the old name, but not the old insti- 
tution, was revived by Sulla and again by Caesar, and 
only after the latter’s assassination was it abolished by 
the surviving consul Antony. It was from this later 
misuse of the title that we get our word. While there 
is no resemblance between a Fabius and a Mussolini, 
there is great similarity between Sulla, the most murder- 
ous of ancient dictators, and a Hitler. 

Thus it was the Greeks, to whom later we are in- 
debted for so many political ideas, who introduced the 
type of government into Europe. For tyrannies ruled 
most Greek city-states for nearly two centuries and 


those of South Italy and Sicily down to the middle of 


the fourth century B.c. Apart from a few of the more 
important earlier tyrants, such as Phidon, Cypselus, 
Periander, Thrasybulus, Theagenes, Phalaris, Poly- 
crates, Clisthenes, Pittaeus, and Pisistratus, the rest are 
mere names around which later Greek writers have 
woven fantastic legends. They arose out of political, 
social and economic unrest in the commercial centers of 
the day, when the exploited commons were demanding 
an end of the feudal rule of the land-owning aristocrats. 
Such unrest had resulted from the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the nobles and their subsequent 
loss of lands and political privileges. For military 
changes deprived them of their control of the army, 
since now the poor could equip themselves without 
their help; the increasing use of coinage helped to 
render the commons independent and the migration of 
many adventurous spirits to distant colonies to better 
their condition also deprived the nobles of their follow- 
ing. Thus widespread tyranny in early Greece was a 
democratic rather than an aristocratic upheaval, just as 
it was in France during the Revolution when such lead- 
ers as Danton and Robespierre came from the people. 


Amid such conditions the “deliverer” finally appeared, 
generally a noble allied to the commons who took ad- 
vantage of a real or an invented emergency to further 
his own ambition. On assuming he pro- 
ceeded to rid himself of all opposition by violence or 
exile and to make good his promises of abolishing debts, 
confiscating great estates and dividing them among the 
poor, taxing the wealthy to finance an ambitious pro- 
gram of public works, and in all ways by favoring his 
supporters at the expense of the rich. He usually 
brought order within and peace without, supported re- 
ligion by magnificent festivals, encouraged the arts and 
beautified his city, as the Medici did later at Florence. 
By pretending to keep up the old order he blinded the 


people to their enslavement. 


The methods by which the ancient tyrant made him- 
self supreme have changed very little. The tyrant of 
course in his little city-state had no need for such 
modern devices of propaganda by which to conceal 
his tyranny (the press, radio, public school system, 
religion, etc.), but only had to control the army and 
the public treasury. Today the public is led by every 
imaginable method to think and act as the “leader” 
wills, and is shielded from all adverse influence from 
without, so that entire populations are reduced to virtual 
slavery though stoutly denying it. In fact no people 
ruled by a dictator today will acknowledge it—the very 
name always comes from the “leader’s” enemies with- 
out. 

One requirement is ever common to dictators—per- 
sonal magnetism, since their power must rest ultim- 
ately on their popularity with the masses. But in one 
respect the modern dictator differs from his ancient 
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prototype, for invariably he has to resort to the glory 
of war which, despite Plato’s statement to the con- 
trary, was rare in the older period of Greek tyranny, 
but common in the later. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero 
were all interested in this form of government and all 
unreservedly denounced it. Thus Plato in his Republic 
immortalized its later bad features which he experienced 
under the rule of the Younger Dionysius whom he 
visited in 367 and 364 B.c. when vainly hoping to 
realize his Utopia in Syracuse. Here he learned to regard 
“the tyrant as far and away the most miserable of 
men,” “the state ruled by a tyrant as utterly en- 
slaved” and of the four types of government which he 
discussed he said “tyranny surpassed them all, the fount 
and final malady of a state.” 
WALTER Woopsurn Hype 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Formulation of War Aims in Thucydides 


Present attempts to formulate the war aims of the 
United Nations inevitably suggest a comparison with 
the early chapters of Thucydides. In his history of the 
Peloponnesian War Thucydides devotes a whole chapter 
(Thucydidis Historiae, edited by Henry Stuart Jones, 
Oxford 1898, 1.66-68) to an exposition of what the 
two sides were fighting for in that struggle which 
might be termed the World War II of classical Greek 
civilization. The Peloponnesian War was the climactic 
struggle between the two ways of life among the 
Greeks—the Athenian or lomian and the Spartan or 
Dorian. On one side were ranged the forces of demo- 
cracy, Panhellenism and imperialism, on the other 
aristocracy, individualism and conservatism. Victory 
over the Persians had made possible the development 
of forces which were mutually exclusive in the Greek 
world. Panhellenism was incompatible with Spartan in- 
dividualism or separatism. The Peloponnesian War de- 
stroyed the Athenian Empire and with it the possibility 


of one Panhellenic state in ancient Greece. 


The Thucydidean account is somewhat confused for 
the average reader by the author's fondness for speeches. 
It is well to be reminded that Thucydides himself ex- 
plains the speeches (ibid. 1.22). They represent what 
was demanded of the speakers by the particular occasion 
and at the same time preserve as closely as possible the 
general sense of what was actually said. In other words, 
the speech in Thucydides reveals what was in the his- 
torian’s eyes the essence of the historical situation, and 
the direct discourse clothes the historian’s analysis in a 
more vivid and graphic form. Thus the speeches of 
Thucydides portray the motives and interests which 
led each side to armed conflict, and as such they serve 
to formulate the war aims of the opponents. 


Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities the Corinth- 
ians make a speech at the conference called by Sparta 
to deliberate on a declaration of war. Reduced to a 
prosaic summary the speech brings out the following 
points. Spartans are ignorant of foreign politics and 
have suffered their allies to be outraged by Athens. 
Slavery has already been inflicted on some allies and 1s 
being prepared for others. Sparta’s policy of appease- 
ment since the Persian War has made this possible. 
The traditional Spartan system of defensive warfare 
must be abandoned, for the confidence of the Athenian 
people can be shaken only by an invasion of Attica. 
That is the only way to safeguard the prestige of the 
Peloponnesians. The formal answer to this speech is 
found in the remarks of the Athenian envoys, who 
emphasize Athens’ contributions at Marathon and 
Salamis, justify their Empire on the basis of their ser- 
vices to Greece and call for arbitration of the dispute. 
A better expression of the Athenian claims, however, 1s 
found in the famous funeral oration of Pericles (2.35- 
46). There the great Athenian leader expatiates on 
the cultural contributions made by Athens as the School 
of Hellas. Her Empire is the natural expression and 
necessary result of her political and intellectual super- 
jority. 

In these speeches Thucydides attempts to explain 
what the Athenians and Peloponnesians were fighting 
for. Athens is, in the last analysis, striving to consoli- 
date her Empire, and Sparta is concerned with destroy- 
ing that Empire because it threatens the political and 
economic freedom of the individual city-states. Thucy- 
dides with noteworthy objectivity attempts no moral 
judgment of the rivals to decide which side was in 
the right. In the world today where the same forces 
are in conflict, the dispassionate analysis of a Thucy- 
dides is needed to solve the basic political problems. 
The success of war depends in large part upon a clear 
understanding by the people of the goal for which 
they are fighting. Thucydides considered it essential to 
formulate the aims of the two sides in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, although the majority of his contempor- 
aries probably had only a vague idea of these aims. 
The resultant speeches marking the outbreak of hostili- 
ties have increased importance today because they in- 
terpret the spirit of an era which was remarkably sim- 
ilar to our own. 

W. C. Kirk 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Emphasis in Thucydides 
The weighty and involved sentences of Thucydides 


have demanded from every serious student a degree of 
concentrated attention that has been sufficient guaran- 
tee against wandering thoughts. On the other hand, 
one detects in the narrative a curious simplicity, espe- 
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cially in the treatment of momentous action, which 
appears to have been a deliberate literary device based 
on the principle of meiosis. It is calculated to arrest by 
under-emphasis the attention of the reader. The dis- 
passionate objectivity with which Thucydides tells of 
the unfortunate circumstances at Amphipolis that led 
to his exile is well known.! A similar effect. is attained 
when at the most vivid stage of some tale of adventure 
Thucydides introduces an obscure and nameless person 
on whom for the moment rests the destiny of a nation. 

The device of historical anonymity is employed in a 
variety of ways.? It includes such instances as the 
heightening of descriptive narrative by the mention of 
experiences, whether important or trivial, of unknown 
characters; the emphasis of statement through the re- 
ported words of an unnamed person; and the deliberate 
suppression of commonly known names for the sake of 
gaining additional force. It will, however, be more en- 
lightening to recall some of the significant passages than 
to construct too complicated a division of so subjective 
a theme. 

In the story of the landing of the Athenians on the 
island of Sphacteria, the invasion was rendered possible 
through the mishap of a Spartan soldier who deserved 
to have his name immortalized but who was doomed 
to oblivion for the sake of Thucydides’ literary style. 
The burning of the wood was the crucial incident which 
was to determine the outcome of the venture, and 
Thucydides at once subdues and strengthens his story 
by saying only “a certain man accidentally set fire to a 
tiny part of the woods” (4.30.2).3 

A somewhat different instance deals with the bitter- 
ness of personal and class enmity. This is revealed not 
by specific incidents with named participants, but by 
the no less effective method of picturing the democratic 
faction at Corcyra leading their captive opponents to 
execution, twenty at a time, between lines of hoplites: 
“and if any of the bystanders chanced to see a personal 
enemy, he struck or jabbed him” (4.47.3). Neither 
persecutors nor victims are mentioned by name but the 
brutal tale suffers nothing in color for that reason. 


1Thuc. 4.104-6. Cf. W. R. M. Lamb, Clio Enthroned 
(1914), Introd. ix, for some comments on the pursuit of style 
in Thucydides. 

2Not all instances that might be culled from the text are 
applicable. Sometimes characters remain unnamed for the 
adequate reason that their names were unknown to Thucydides, 
and at other times, as for instance in the covert criticism of 
Herodotus (1.20; 1.22.4; 2.97) and in the references to the 
logographers (1.21.1), he refrains from mentioning names for 
reasons of his own. In passages of a purely informative char- 
acter, he is inclined to include specific names, as when he 
identifies the Corinthian ship-builder, Ameinocles, who built 
four ships for the Samians (1.13.3). 

3Xenophon, Anabasis 1.8.20, employs a similar technique 
when he tells of the single unnamed soldier on the left wing 
who was wounded as the Greeks opened their ranks to allow 
the scythe-bearing chariots to pass through at the Battle of 
Cunaxa. 


The traitor, or accomplice, within the ranks is fre- 
quently nameless of necessity. Thus in the conflict at 
Corcyra the aristocrats refused to leave their shelter after 
“a certain man told them the truth” (4.48.1). And 
again the elaborate ruse of the popular party at Megara 
by which it was hoped to introduce the Athenians into 
the city was thwarted by “a certain man who knew the 
plans” (4.68.6) and divulged them to the opposing 
faction. More significant 1s the thoughtless action of 
an irresponsible man who plunged two armies into 
battle. During a truce in the campaign in Acarnania, 
when Demosthenes and the opposing general were seek- 
ing to clarify the situation, “someone hurled a javelin” 
(3.111.3), and the bloody conflict was renewed in utter 
confusion as to “who was an Ambraciot and who a 
Peloponnesian.” It is a minor incident, necessarily con- 
fused, but made more real by the folly of the nameless 
character who hurled the javelin and by the brief, fierce 
debate on the nationality of the hapless soldiers which 
meant life and death to each. 


It was in furtherance of this same conflict that 
Demosthenes visited upon the Ambraciots such devas- 
tation that Thucydides, a man cautious with his su- 
perlatives, says of the engagement: “This was the 
greatest disaster that befell any single Greek city in a 
like number of days during the whole course of the 
war” (3.113.6). The enormity of that disaster is en- 
hanced by the meeting of the Ambraciot herald and a 
man from the Athenian camp, both unnamed, through 
whose conversation the Ambraciots learned of the ap- 
palling disaster. “Thereupon the herald groaned aloud, 
and, stricken by the catastrophe, went off forgetting his 
errand and without asking for the return of the dead” 
(3.113.1-5). No citation of names could add to the 
concept of slaughter. 


Perhaps the most distinctive story in Thucydides in 
which unnamed characters mark the progress of the 
narrative occurs in connection with the siege of Plataea.4 
In the confusion and passion of the night-encounter the 
narrative is embellished by ample detail but never by 
the addition of specific names. What one remembers is 
the incident of the women and slaves standing on the 
rooftops “screaming and yelling and hurling down 
stones and tiles on the Thebans” (2.42), or the circum- 
vention of the terror-stricken Thebans whose esca 
was barred because “a certain Plataean had closed the 
gate by which they entered—the only gate that had 
been open—and had fastened the bar with the point 
of a javelin instead of a bolt” (2.4.3). Or one sees the 
escape of a few of the enemy who cut their way through 
an unguarded gate “with an axe that a certain woman 
gave to them” (2.4.4). In the vivid story only two 
individuals appear, the Plataean who closed the gate 


4For a somewhat fuller development see H. N. Couch, Class- 
ical Civilization: Greece, 1940, 364-6. 
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with a javelin and the woman who handed an axe to 
the desperate Thebans, both nameless and obscure. 

In the escape from Plataea which occurred in 428 B.c. 
once again the technique of effective anonymity 1s used. 
The carefully evolved plans of the Plataeans were 
ruined when “a certain Plataean in seizing the battle- 
ments dropped a tile and it fell with a heavy thud” 
(3.22.4). Yet the venture proved successful; two hun- 
dred and twelve men escaped to Athens, seven turned 
back, “and one man, an archer, was captured at the 
outer trench” (3.24.2). It is the unlucky accident of 
one nerve-strained soldier who dropped a tile, and the 
fate of one unknown archer, captured with safety almost 
in his grasp, that humanize the story 

The citation of examples of this nature could be con- 
tinued indefinitely and the acceptance or rejection of 
the incidents as proof of a literary technique would de- 
pend to a considerable extent on the subjective feeling 
of the person assembling the collection. Anyone who is 
interested may examine such well-known passages as 
the story of the Spartan regent, Pausanian, seeking 
refuge at the temple of Athena of the Brazen House 
(1.134.1), or the final decision of the Spartans on 
Sphacteria to surrender (4.38.3), or the jibes that were 
later made against the survivors of that company 
(4.40.2), and he will be rewarded for his seve For 
deliberately suppressed names the account of the mutil- 
ation of the Hermae (6.60.2-5) offers food for thought, 
especially as Thucydides must have been aware of in- 
formation that has been preserved by other authors less 
conscientious in the pursuit of accuracy than himself.‘ 
The story of the Syracusan Expedition affords a num- 
ber of challenging examples (7.713-6; 7.75.4). The 
curt statement of the death of Cleon at the hands of an 
unknown Myrcinian peltast (5.10.9) and the descrip- 
tion of the bier of the unknown warriors (2.34.3) may 
be added to the list of examples that belong within the 
framework of the literary device of silence that is so 
effectively used. 

While a study of this nature is, therefore, scarcely 
susceptible of demonstrated proof, nevertheless the 
power of Thucydides’ prose style is beyond question, 
and sober reflection will convince many that it is not by 
accident that he attains a peculiar emphasis through 
understatement or anonymity in connection with the 
most dramatic incidents of the history. 

H. N. Coucu 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


How the Athenians Handled the Drink 
Problem among their Slaves 


This is a problem which one may approach by fol- 
lowing the lead of presumptive data and then by cor- 
roborating them with more direct evidence. Taking 


SAndocides, On the Mysteries 48; Plutarch, Alcib. 21. 


up the inferential approach first, one may present it 
from the master’s point of view and then from that of 
the slave. It seems fair to assume that Attic slave 
owners generally would not look with favor on drunk- 
enness among their servants; it might interfere with 
their carrying out their duties properly. If experience 
had not indicated such possibilities, Plato (Laws 674 
a-b) and the Aristotelian Economist (Pseudo-Aristotle, 
Economics 1.5.2, 1344 a) would not have contemplated 
denying wine to slaves, and Socrates (Xenophon, 
Oeconomicus g.2, 12.2; Memorabilia 1.5) in talking on 
thrift would not have insisted that stewards should be 
strictly! temperate. One may also be sure that the 
man who hired Nicias’ thousand slaves at a wage of one 
obol a day (On the Revenues 4.14) would see to it that 
they did not drink enough to interfere with the profits 
of the venture. Again it may be taken for granted that 
if free workers because of drunkenness often fell short 
in their tasks, as stated by Aristotle (Politics 1.5.9, 
1260 a), slaves would do so likewise unless deterred in 
some way or other. This deterrent might be an ex- 
press prohibition? on the part of the owner, with con- 
sequent infractions when opportunity offered; or it 
might be an incentive offered by the master to the 
slave, such as the hope of freedom. The result would 
be that the slave, instead of making himself less useful 
by tippling, being sober, would become more valuable 
to his master. 

There is direct evidence that the Athenians chose 
the easier’ way of handling their slaves. Writers ex- 
pressly say that in such matters the Athenians sub- 
stituted training (Athenaeus 6.262 b-d; 1.11, 1260 b) 
for fear. The Athenians dealt* gently and indulgently 
with their slaves, taking care (Xenophon, Memorabilia 
2.4.3) of them if they became ill, providing recreation 
for them (Pseudo-Aristotle, Economics 1.5.6), some- 


1This association of thrift and temperance is made by Xeno- 
phen (Hiero 9.8) when he says that sobriety and industry are 
very likely to go together. 

2Cf. the Roman law on slaves’ drinking, Athenaeus 10.429 b. 
Note also the Spartans’ handling of their dependents (includ- 
ing the helots). Sparta allowed no carousing or drunkenness 
throughout the towns and country under its control (Plato, 
Laws 637 a-b). Plutarch (Dinner of the Seven Wise Men 7) 
notes that Solon did not prohibit slaves from getting drunk. 

3One can visualize prohibition lurking in the background of 
this encouragement of slaves to be temperate. At least when 
the Scholiast on Hesiod, Works and Days 366 (Gaisford, 233, 
27), Says it was contrary to law to interdict slaves and hire- 
lings from carousing at the Pithoigia, one may infer that there 
were times when slaves might not drink. 

4Sargent, R. L., The Size of the Slave Population at Athens — 
during the Fifth and Fourth Centuries before Christ, University 
of Illinois Studies 12.3, 1924, 14, citing Demosthenes (3.3), 
Xenophon (Constitution of Athens 1.10). Cf. also the authori- 
ties (probably Greek) whom Cicero cites when he says: “Let 
us remember that we must deal justly with even the most 
humble. Now the lowest ‘of these in fortune and lot are 
slaves whom we are not illy advised to treat as hired men. 
They must work (it is true), but still they must be given 
their dues” (De Officiis 1.13.41). 
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times looking after former slaves when they became 
old (Demosthenes 47.55; cf. Sargent, 45). In fact the 
Aristotelian Economist lays it down as a general prin- 
ciple> that all men get worse when they gain nothing 
by being better; he then applies this rule to slaves in 
particular. It is also clear that the masters in_ this 
course of training held out the hope of freedom. In 
fact, except for those that would not accept the situa- 
tion and were set to grinding corn or mining silver, the 
rest of the slaves were given comparative freedom. 
They went about the streets dressed like citizens 
(Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of Athens 1.10-2); 
they had freedom of speech (Demosthenes, Philippics 
3-3); they might become citizens as the quail-farmer 
Meidias had done (Platonic Corpus, First Alcibiades 
120 a); they had funds of their own. As to the last 
statement, it is a necessary corollary to the hope of 
freedom held out to the Attic slave that there should 
be some way for him to attain that end, namely, the 
acquisition of money. This presumptive evidence is 
corroborated by the Old Oligarch (Pseudo-Xenophon, 
Constitution of Athens 1.11) who says that it is 
dangerous to browbeat a slave; he might use his money 
to your own hurt. Again, Menander (Hero, 1-10) 
makes a slave offer to take care of another’s peculinm 
while the latter is undergoing a course of correction. 
That the slave had a pecuniary interest in doing his 
work well may be inferred from Aristotle’s story (Poli- 
tics 1.2.22, 1255 b) that some Syracusan made money 
by merely the coaching of slaves in their daily duties. 
Even among the terrorized helots of Sparta six thousand 
saved the five minas each necessary to buy their freedom 
under Cleomenes (Plutarch, Agis and Cleomenes 23). 
Plato (Laws g15 a) lays down the provision that a 
freedman should not be possessed of more wealth than 
his former master. It is probably a fair assumption that 
the foundation of this supposed fortune would be laid 
while its owner was still a slave. 

That this training with its accompanying hopes of 
freedom resulted in the servile class at Athens being 
temperate has some direct evidence. Thus, Xenophon 
and Aristotle (as cited above) both attest the effective- 
ness of such efforts on the part of masters. Aristotle’s 
testimony (Politics 6.2.12, 1319 b) that tyrants try to 
get a following by allowing license to slaves would have 
no point unless the servile class as a rule by choice or 
compulsion was temperate. Athenaeus (6.262 c-d), 
writing of conditions obtaining in Athens at the middle 
of the fourth century, characterizes the slaves as abstem- 
ious. To prove it he cites scenes from Antiphanes and 
Epicrates picturing slaves as revolting at the extrava- 
gant feasts of their masters, though they themselves do 
not so much as touch a scrap® left over from the ban- 
quet. That the self-restraint of slaves was a regular 


5Pseudo-Aristotle, Economics 1.5, 1344 b; Xenophon, Oecon- 
omicus 5.16, “Slaves need good hopes.” Cf. Sargent, 4o. 


thing may be gathered from Diogenes the Cynic’s sur- 
prise at slaves not stealing food when they see their 
masters acting like gluttons (6.28). The effectiveness 
of the slaves’ training for sobriety is indicated by Iso- 
crates’ statement (Areopagiticus 49), referring to the 
best days of Athens, that a slave would not so much as 
enter a tavern. It may also be presumed that Socrates’ 
abstinent overseers were a common phenomenon in 
Attica and that they would hardly connive at drunken- 
ness in their wards. Hence, if slaves had trouble in get- 
ting wine at home and did not buy it at the wine 
shops, and if they preferred to keep their savings against 
the day of freedom, the servile population at Athens 
was far removed from drunkenness; and Plato’s and the 
Aristotelian Economist’s interdiction of wine to slaves 
may be indicative of actual conditions in Attica. It is 
noticeable that seven hundred years later Chrysostom 
testifies? to slaves going to bed sober, though their 
masters retire drunk. 


If one may make an exception of the slaves who, as 
represented in the comedies, abetted their young mast- 
ers in  dissipations, and could have been but a ve 
small percentage of the entire number of slaves, and if 
the preceding argument is sound, Attic householders 
encouraged their slaves to be sober, and the slaves, very 
generally, responded to their masters’ wishes. 


A. P. McKIntay 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


Tyranny and Democracy 


In Greece in the seventh century before Christ there 
obtained a situation somewhat similar to that in Ger- 
many near the end of the First World War. Land- 
owning aristocracies were in political, social, and econ- 
omic ascendancy. The small agriculturists were poverty- 
stricken and debt-ridden through the severe rule of the 
nobles, even as the German people were exhausted by 
the drain of a war into which they were led by Kaiser 
Wilhelm. In both instances the situation was ripe for a 
revolt. 


In Greece a popular champion, often a malcontent 
from the aristocracy, overthrew the ruling class, and 
assumed the leadership of the state through the ignor- 
ance and lack of political experience of the masses. 
Occasionally this champion, whom the Greeks called a 
tyrant, curried popular favor by great building pro- 


grams and improved the condition of the lower classes 


6Cf. also the custom of bestowing on the wine pourer the 
leavings of a libation at the close of a banquet. There would 
be little meaning in the gift if the recipient were accustomed 
to drink freely. Athenaeus 15.701-2. 

70n Colossians, Homily 1 (Patr. Gr. LXII.507). Cf. also 
Martial’s wanting his slave “dry” and sober, but objecting to 
such traits in a friend, Epigrams 12.30. 
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to such an extent that the citizens became capable of 
self-government; more usually the tyrant kept his 
power by methods of repression and terrorism. Hitler 
and Mussolini are modern parallels of this phenomenon. 
According to Aristotle, oppression was the time-hon- 
ored policy of ambitious, self-seeking men. The tyrant, 
said Xenophon, feared the brave lest they plot, and the 
just lest the people desire to be ruled by them. Wit- 
ness modern purges and persecutions. Under a tyranny 
no citizen wishes to have outstanding capacities or 
possessions, the testimony is that of Dio Cassius; while 
Aristotle adds that tyrants limit the citizens’ freedom of 
association, discourage education, and frown on clubs, 
in the belief that discussion groups and common meals 
engender self-respect and _ self-confidence among the 
people. Tyrants employ spies, he continues, frown on 
prosperous citizens, and levy exorbitant taxes. They 
stir up wars in order to keep the people occupied and 
convinced of their indispensability. They aim to keep 
the people meek, mutually distrustful and_ politically 
powerless. Tyrannies, it is pleasing to note, rarely last 
longer than one generation, even when characterized by 
hypocritical adherence to pseudo-constitutional forms. 
Xenophon showed the tyrant, despite his wealth and 
power, to be the unhappiest of citizens. Plato and 
Aristotle agreed that tyranny was the worst form of 
government, while ‘the hatred of tyrants felt by the 
people 1 is revealed in the homage and glory the Athen- 
ian tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton,  re- 
ceived, and in the oath required of all citizens to slay 
any man caught in attempts to found a tyranny. 
In Greek history a tyranny was often succeeded by 
a democracy. This was the case at Athens. But even in 
democracies danger still lurks, according to ancient con- 
servative thinking, when too much power is given the 
people, and there are too few controls; and when, as 
Thucydides says, haste and passion are the handmaidens 
of folly and narrowmindedness. This historian is per- 
haps the most eloquent defender of democracy among 
ancient writers, but even he puts his arguments into 
the mouth of one of the most altruistic and sound- 
principled statesmen that ever lived. Pericles in his 
funeral oration, as quoted by Thucydides, outlined the 
principles of Athenian democracy: rule of the many, 
equal justice, promotion based on merit, personal free- 
dom, respect for the laws, all interspersed with pleasant 
relaxation in games and festivals; a city open to the 
world, constantly engaged in countless activities at 
home and abroad, where were cultivated refinement with- 
out extravagance and knowledge without effeminacy, 
where daring and deliberation were each carried to 
their highest utility, and where friends were made by 
conferring, not by receiving favors. Such, he said, was 
the city of Athens, the school of Hellas, whose name 
and glory shall be as long-lived as her imperishable 
monuments. 
Thucydides also maintains that in a democracy there 


is room for the wise to guide counsels, for the rich to 
control finance, and for the masses to render decisions. 
Such a statement may be true in a representative dem- 
ocracy like our own, where we can choose officials on a 
basis of skill, experience, and past record, thereby to 
fulfill Plato’s requisite that a true statesman is the man 
who actually knows the science of government; but at 
Athens things were considerably different. We must 
remember that the Athenian was a direct and absolute 
democracy. The populace voted directly on measures 
with little or no reflection. Demagogues with their 
flattery and misrepresentation could “spellbind and 
high-pressure” the populace to their own selfish ends. 
The selection of officials was largely by lot, producing 
inefficiency and incompetence. The Athenians found 
this out when the great Pericles was carried off by the 
plague, for they became victims of the most unscrupul- 
ous and stupid leaders of the assembly, men such as 
Cleon and Hyperbolus. It is a democracy such as this, 
where the masses are uneducated, and the officers un- 
qualified, which Plato censures, saying that the people 
are subjected to the rule of ignorant amateurs, and a 
state exists wherein no regard 1s paid to intellectual 
capacity or to special aptitude and training. 

Aristotle prefers a superior type of democracy to 
other forms of government. In this preferred democracy 
the citizens, most of them farmers and stockmen, being 

too busy to convene frequently, place responsibility hee 
the government squarely upon the magistrates, who in 
their turn recognize the sovereignty of the law. But 
when commercial interests supersede agricultural, and 
when the city proper grows at the expense of the sur- 
rounding countryside, ye when as in a tyranny, the 
middle class fails to receive adequate attention, demo- 
cracy, he says, is a failure. This 1s especially true today 
when under the form of democracy a people can be 
convinced of such doctrines as German-Aryan suprem- 
acy (cf. the “autochthonous” Athenians), of which 
Toynbee! remarks: 

The most popular of the idols that have been set up by 
this rather priggish and pedantic school of suerstition 1s 
‘Nordic Man’: the xanthotrichous, glaucopian, dolicho- 
cephalic variety of Homo Leucodermaticus whose pet name 
(given him by Nietzsche) is ‘the Blond Beast.’ 

Democracies, then, and, for that matter, any form of 
government, may be good or bad. The great problem, 
then as now, was human nature. “For democracy, or any 
form .of good government, calls for unselfishness and 
will not prove successful if too much power Is given 
either to the wealthy upper class or to the poor and un- 
educated. Solon might well be taken as a model. He 
chose the middle course at the cost of incurring the 
displeasure of both nobles and commons, and thereby 
created at Jeast the framework of a great democracy. 
And so in politics as in-other. fields appears that idea 
which permeated all Hellenic life and civilization, 


1A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History,2 Oxford 1935, 1.216. 
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namely, the ‘Golden Mean’ or, as the Hellenes have 
expressed it, ‘nothing in excess’.”” 

In this present period of world conflict it may be 
both interesting and instructive to review the pro- 
nouncements of ancient writers on types of government 
existing two and one-half millennia ago, when demo- 
cracy stood embattled, even as today, against what 
Thucydides called “the lust for power arising from 
greed and ambition.” The past is largely a determinant 
of the present as well as a rich body of experience, as 
Professor Pratt has well observed,3 and it is only 
“through the conjunction of historical analysis and 
critical appraisal in the re-examination of the past that 
it is finally possible to achieve the perspective and in- 
sight which are required for real human advancement.” 


H. L. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Commando Raids in the Peloponnesian War 


One night in the early winter of 429 B.c. the Athen- 
ians had a narrow escape. The crews of a Peloponnesian 
fleet had marched overland to Nisaea, manned forty 
ships which were lying there, and put to sea under 
cover of darkness to raid the harbor of Piraeus. No 
guardships were stationed there and the entrance was 
not closed. An attack by sea was the last thing the 
Athenians expected. It was a perfect set-up for a com- 
mando raid. Had the Spartan commander persevered, he 
might have immortalized himself and made a notable 
contribution to the history of combined operations: As 
it was, he contented himself with a smash-and-grab 
raid on Salamis (Thucydides 2.93-4)- 

Such enterprises were not suited to the cautious 
Spartans. The Athenians however were peculiarly fitted 
by temperament and training for commando raids or 
their ancient counterparts. Even their enemies recog- 
nized their reckless courage (Thuc. 7.21). Demosthenes 
rightly claimed that they were experienced in making 
descents on hostile coasts (Thuc. 4.10). Athenian lead- 
ers were used to commanding either military or naval 
forces; there was no problem of divided command to be 
overcome. Hence Pericles naturally included raids on the 
Peloponnesian coast as a part of Athens’ strategy 
(Thuc. 1.142-3). 

In the Archidamian War Thucydides mentions sev- 
eral expeditions around the Peloponnese (Thuc. 2.17. 


2J. Penrose Harland, From Kingship to Democracy. This is 
one of several stimulating articles in a book of studies honoring 
William Kelly Prentice, The Greek Political Experience, Prince- 
ton 1941. The present comment is indebted for several indirect 
quotations and for the élan in general that led up to it to 
those articles in that book by Harland, Harper, Meritt, Cole- 
man-Norton, and MacLaren, as well as that acknowledged in 
note 3. 
3Norman T. Pratt, Jr., The People and the Value of Their 
Experience, Prentice Studies, see note 2 above. 


23. 25-6, 30, 56, 69; 3-7, 16, 91, 94, 105; 4.42-5, r01). 
Some of their operations were merely marauding de- 
scents upon unprotected lands, but others were appar- 
ently commando raids with limited objectives in which 
they engaged enemy forces and then withdrew by sea. 
The seizure of Cythera provided Athens with an ad- 
vanced base superior to Pylos. It was used for a num- 
ber of raids and aroused great alarm at Sparta (Thuc. 
4.53-7). A rising of helots was feared and, instead of 
having some of them liquidated by the Spartan Gestapo, 
the government sent several hundred to help Brasidas 
in opening a second front in the North (Thuc. 4.80). 

The strategy of the Sicilian expedition did not call 
for commando raids, although the Syracusans may have 
feared them when they built stockades at the landing 
places (Thuc. 6.75). After war was resumed with 
Sparta only one expedition was sent around the Pelo- 
ponnese and it was content to ravage the country and 
build a fort, even though Argive hoplites were on 
board (Thuc. 6.20. 26). 

The Ionian War offers one striking instance of the 
use of commando methods when an Athenian squadron 
sailed unexpectedly into the harbor of Mytilene and 
captured the enemy vessels; the crews then disem- 
barked, defeated the opposing land forces, and captured 
the city (Thuc. 8.23). Thus an operation which may 
have been planned as a mere raid developed 1 into a com- 
plete victory. It was followed by some minor successes 
in amphibious operations against the Chians (Thuc. 
8.24). 

Commando raids were among the most effective 
weapons of the Athenians and might well have been 
used much more extensively. That they were not so 
used may have been due to the fact that they were in- 
consistent with the defensive strategy of Pericles who 
contemplated a “phony war.”! He may have regarded 
them merely as a means of satisfying those who wished 
more action. The failure to make greater use of such 
raids was one of the blunders of Athens. 

H. G. RoBEerTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Guardians, Socrates, and Board 
“in Prytaneion” 


“The guardians will live a happier life than that men 
count most happy, the life of the victors at Olympia.” 

“How so?” 

“The things for which these are felicitated are a small 
part of what is secured for these. Their victory is fairer 
and their public support more complete.” 


Modern commentators on this passage! give several 


1For a criticism of Pericles’ strategy see Henderson, The 
Great War between Athens and Sparta, 47-68. 


1Plato, Rep. 5.13; p. 465 D; trans. Shorey, Loeb Class. Libr. 
1, ed. of 1937. 
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references to passages in Plato and other authors where- 
in rewards of athletes and of guardians are mentioned,? 
but the diligent reader will find little help in these 
passages: only Plato in Apology 36 D (cited by Adam) 
and Athenaeus at 237 D (cited by Shorey) even men- 
tion the Prytaneion. Commentaries on these latter two 
passages are better, but here too the inscriptions and 
the articles about them have escaped notice. Thus for 
the well-known: passage in Apology, wherein Plato has 
Socrates ironically proposing as a sentence for himself 
(lifelong) “maintenance in Prytaneion,”3 Burnet does 
not go beyond Marindin’s old article, good in parts for 
its time but now antiquated, in W. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities (1go1).* 

It was in Prytaneion that Olympic victors dined at 
state expense for life. There was no more distinguished 
place for such an honor in all Athens:5 it contained 
the hearth of the city, with its cult of Hestia, a spot 
sacred from immemorial antiquity. That and other de- 
tails were known. What is needed now is a more pre- 
cise realization of just what board in Prytaneion in- 
volved. 

The membership of the group of state-boarders-in- 
Prytaneion was regulated by a decree, published as I.G. 
1277, which, as H. T. Wade-Gery has shown, may well 
have been proposed. by Perikles himself.6 “In the first 
place” (the decree is careful to give a sort of scheme of 
precedence, naming the groups apparently in the order 
in which they originally received the privilege) “the 
priests of the two goddesses” (Demeter and Kore), 
“according to ancestral tradition; next, the eldest living 


2The references which I have found given are as follows: 
Republic 6.503 A, 504 A; 7.540 BC; 9.583 B (note in Adam) ; 
10.163 BC, 621 D; Apology 36 D; Phaedrus 256 B; Laws 
715 C, 807 C, 840 A, 946-7, 964 C; Cicero, Pro Flacco 31; 
Athenaeus 237 D. 

3The phrase always omits the article. Cf. the British “in 
hall.” There is no need to quote the passage in full, but it is 
notable that Socrates does not compare his own worth to that 
of gymnastic, but only of hippic, victors; I assume because 
athletes were universally agreed to have some virtue, whereas 
owners of victorious chariots did not necessarily drive the 
chariots themselves, and moreover unlike Socrates they were 
rich. 

4Burnet has two errors. (1) There is no evidence to show 
that in Socrates’ time the term parasitoi applied to the diners in 
Prytaneion, (2) Isocrates, 15.95, surely did not “appropriate 
this Socratic claim” in suggesting maintenance in Prytaneion 
for himself; he merely claimed a privilege which wes pro- 
verbially the best As for Schanz on Apol. 36 D, his view is 
better forgotten. 

5Other states had similar institutions, but little is known of 
them. Plato doubtless had Athens in mind. 

6In the bibliography given by Hiller in I.G.2 the most im- 
portant article is still that of R. Schéll, Die Speisung im Pry- 
taneion zu Athen, Hermes 6, 1872, 14-52. To Hiller’s biblio. 
graphy add E. Preuner, Hermes 61, 1926, 470-4, and H. T. 
Wade-Gery, British School Annual 33, 1932-3, 123-7. The 
four letters of the spokesman’s name which are partially pre- 
served do not make the reading of Perikles’ name certain, and 
the remainder of the text has disputable parts. Most of the 
gist of the decree, however, viz. the parts given here in quota- 


descendants of Harmodios and Aristogeiton”; next the 
three men (Exegetai), whom Apolio appoints while 
they expound sacred law, shall recetve maintenance; and 
for the future whomever he appoints by oracle, the priv- 
ilege shall be given them likewise!? “and the victors in 
gymnastic and hippic events in the Olympian, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean games.” After this only a few 
disconnected words are preserved. 

We know that the group was further en!arged occa- 
sionally by two additional classes of dignitaries. Aris- 
totle (Ath. Pol. 62) tells us that the athlethetai were 
admitted for the month of Hekatombaion on the oc- 
casion of the Greater Panathenaia. It was usual, finally, 
to invite ambassadors, foreign or Athenian, to dine in 
Prytaneion on the day after public decrees were passed 
in their honor; but of course only when the decree itself 
so specifie.!. 

This gives us a clea: picture of the group as a whole. 
As a group it had no duties whatever in the actual ad- 
ministration of Athens. The intent of the decree was to 
make the group non-political. The honor was to be 
solely an honor, the highest non-political honor in the 
gift of the state. This purpose, as the passages in Plato 
show, was fulfilled. Such decrees as I.G. [17832 of 
229/8 B.c. tell us that for centuries after Pericles, the 
privilege of dining in Prytaneion was synonymous with 
the highest privilege a living citizen could desire. By 
the time of this latter decree, those of their statesmen 
and generals whom the Athenians wished especially to 
honor were also members. 

Undoubtedly, considering its traditions and the ma- 
jority (if not the whole) of its membership, the tone 


tion marks (not a literal translation always), is securely estab- 
lished. 

The distinction between Prytaneion and Prytanikon (‘area 
containing or adjoining the Tholos’) was neatly proved by E. 
Vanderpool, Hesperia 4, 1935, 470-5. For the distinction be- 
tween those who dined in the one and in the other, see S. 
Dow, Prytaneis (Hesperia, Suppl. 1, 1937), 22-4. The Tholos 
has been excavated, in the Agora (H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, 
Suppl. 4, 1940). The location of the Prytaneion has not been 
positively fixed; it was somewhere on the North Slope of the 
Acropolis (Thompson, 44). 

The fundamental image in the Republic of the large and 
small letters (2.368 D) doubtless derives from inscriptions, 
which were already abundant in the Athens of Plato’s day. 
The image itself, however, is so simple that a knowledge of 
what inscriptions usually look like does not really help the 
reader to understand the Republic. Nor has any one particular 
inscription, so far as I am aware, been used hitherto to throw 
light on any specific detail of the Republic. This too is not 
surprising. The Republic is in the main general and abstract; 
in writing it, Plato often had contemporary Athens in mind, 
but allusions to particular Athenian institutions, of the sort 
which for us epigraphical texts alone might clarify, are prob- 
ably rare. 

7In this clause, where there is much restoration, I follow 
Preuner without independent study. The Exegetai, as he 
points out, were certainly at some time included (e.g., Sch. 
Aristophanes Peace 1084). Wade-Gery, who had evidently 
not happened upon Preuner’s article, has alternative restora- 
tions; he too includes the Exegetai. 
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Alexandrum, ad. ALFrons Kurress. Zur Collatio 
Alexandri et Dindimi. Refutation of the claim by E. 
Liénard (RBPh 15 [1936] 819-38) that the older version 
of the correspondence is indebted to Tertullian, Vergil, 
and Seneca. The collection of letters ascribed to St. 
Paul and Seneca is believed to have been composed in 
the third century. 
Mn 9 (1940) 138-52 (Plumpe) 

Harpocration. P. J. REIMER. Zur AIKH BEBAIQ- 
SEQS bei Harpokration. The second part of Harpo- 
cration’s definition s. v. BeBaiwors, if understood prop- 
erly, involves the conclusion: under certain conditions 
the transfer of ownership went into effect when only a 
deposit was made for property purchased. 
Mn 9 (1940) 153-6 

New Testament. C. C. McCown. The Earliest 
Christian Books. A brief summary of the stages of 
development in the use of the codex for Christian writ- 
ings. The first records of Jesus’ words may have been 


(Plumpe) 


made on small parchment codices or wooden waxed 
tablets in codex form. Originally, New Testament 
books were not literature, and were circulated in cheap 
convenient form for use by people who had no leisure 
for extensive reading. Various omissions and peculiari- 
ties in New Testament books may be explained on the 
assumption of early publication in codices from which 
a were lost, e.g. Luke’s “omission” of Mark 6.44 to 
Biblical Archaeologist VI (1943) 21-31 (Upson) 

Thucydides. P. H. Eccermont. Thucydides IV, 48, 
3 und Petronius, Sat 94, 8 Discussion of cases of 
suicide (the latter, attempted) by hanging from bed- 


steads. 
Mn 9 (1940) 158-60 (Plumpe) 
NUMISMATICS 


Burrows, Mitiar. Significant Recent Finds of Coins 
in Palestine. The Hebrew University in Jerusalem has 
recently acquired a collection of coins containing several 
“thick” Jewish shekels and a number of shekels and 
half-shekels of Tyre. These coins are discussed by 
Professor E. L. Sukernik in the new archaeological 
publication of the Hebrew University, Kedem, in He- 
brew. The thick shekels may be dated accurately during 
the revolt of 66-70 a.v. The Jews used in trade not 
only these coins but also those of Tyre, stamped with 
the head of Melkart, the pagan god of Tyre, and Roman 
coins bearing the head of the emperor. This usage 
even in the bitter times of the revolt is borne out by 
recent finds in which these coins are combined. 

Biblical Archaeologist VI (1943) 37-9 (Upson) 


of the group was aristocratic. It is natural to imagine 
that the atmosphere was that of a bizarre, respectable, 
and exclusive club, full of amiable old grandees, athletes 
with a past, horsey devotees of the turf, and priestly 
figures not unlike cardinals; a sprinkling of the usual 
club bores, doubtless, but an enlivening influence now 
and then in the shape of ambassadors from distant parts. 
The poor transitory athlethetai may have been hard put 
to it to fit in. 


One might imagine that the banquets in Prytaneion 
were sumptuous. Yet Athenacus (4.137 E, trans. follow- 
ing Gulick) declares, “Solon prescribes that a barley- 
cake be served to all who dine in Prytaneion, but that a 
wheat loaf may be added on feast days, thus following 
Homer” and that even when the Dioskouroi themselves 
are invited to the Prytaneion, “they place upon the 
tables (quoting Chionides’ Beggars) ‘cheese and a 
barley-puff, ripe olives, and leeks’.”. H. A. Thompson, 
who quotes this passage (148), points out at the same 
time that the Prytaneis in the Tholos had princely 
plate, as is shown in an inscription which he publishes. 
We must remember too that “the Athenians always 
lived in close proximity to starvation”; Athens was en- 
joyable partly because the abundance of festivals and 
entertainments made you forget hunger. 8 What to us is 
prison fare or little better would be a “square meal” 


8W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 98, n. 1; Heracleides 


the Critic, ibid., 262. 


Greece. It is conceivable, moreover, that Solon’s law, 
like much else of his legislation (e.g. that on funerals) 
may have been an attempt to check excesses, and thus 
a proof that they existed; the offerings to the Dio- 
skouroi were doubtless ancestral. By the Hellenistic 
period, I imagine, if not much earlier, the diners would 
have progressed (or deteriorated) from Solon’s rigorous 
ideal. After all, most of them were rich and could eke 
out the state’s contribution, if necessary, with privately 
contributed fare, and so dine better, certainly, than 
what the men of the people down in the Tholos, for 
all their plate, were enjoying. The Club in Prytaneion, 
which endured for half a millennium or longer, was 
probably a good ciub from any point of view.® 
STERLING Dow 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


9Among other rewards for the governing class in Plato’s ideal 
state, he mentions rather generous advantages in love (468 B). 
Shorey, who often insisted that we must accept and understand, 
declares it to be “almost the only passage in Plato that one 
would wish to blot.” Surely this passage would not have 
alarmed many Greeks; and I trust there is some point in saying 
so. Plato was trying to enlist for the support of his ideal state 
the strongest forces in humanity as he knew it. The question 
is not ‘Do I approve?’ but ‘Did he pick the forces which among 
Greeks would gain the result which Plato wanted?’ 

One further point for commentaries, at the other extreme, 
that of punishment: The terrifying description of what really 
could be imagined for a just victim of an unjust world (361 E- 
362 A), culminating in crucifixion, has been vividly illustrated 
by excavation: A. D. Keramopoullos, Athens 1923. 
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